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of the movement in different countries, but it rather palls upon the 
reader. In the constructive proposals, two tendencies deserve notice. 
One is the tendency to revert to antiquated measures of guild or- 
ganization and local protection, showing an imperfect grasp of the 
present and the inevitable future of great industry and world 
markets. The other is a fondness for the idea of peasant-proprie- 
torship and a rejection of "nationalization of land." Instead of 
State ownership or control of land figuring first in their " Social- 
ist" programme, it is money-power or pure capital which is the 
centre of attack. 

The volume is of great value and importance, containing a large 
quantity of matter nowhere else to be obtained ; and if at times it 
assumes the shape of a quarry rather than an edifice of learning, it 
is, perhaps, none the worse for that. Professor Nitti has preserved 
strict impartiality, rarely thrusting his own views upon the reader. 
In the few cases where this rule of abstinence is broken the reader 
does not gain. There is no object in interpolating ejaculatory criti- 
cism, such as " This theory is not very practical, and is also, econom- 
ically speaking, rather inexact" (p. 354). The translator's notes, 
which are always trivial and generally foolish, might also have been 
omitted with advantage. In a final chapter, however, the author 
gives an able summary and interpretation of the forces of Catholic 
Socialism, showing reasons why the Church is likely to go further 
than it has yet gone. "Nevertheless, the Church feels more and 
more the urgency of accepting whatever there is of good and 
sound in the doctrines of Socialism, and of winning the love and 
attachment of the popular classes by taking up their defence and 
protecting their interests. The more the sceptical and unbelieving 
bourgoisie, infected by liberal doctrines, falls away from the prin- 
ciples of the Church, the more imperious for the latter becomes the 
necessity of strengthening its influence over the masses." 

J. A. Hobson. 

London. 

Studies in Economics. By William Smart, M.A., LL.D. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 

Dr. Smart has collected together in this volume a series of 
Studies on various economic subjects, which have, as he states in 
his preface, "particularly interested" him "in the course of" his 
" teaching." They are distinguished under three heads — " Studies 
in Wages," " Studies in Currency," and "Studies in Consump- 
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tion." Some have appeared separately in their first draft in vari- 
ous periodicals, including the International Journal of Ethics. 
But they have been carefully revised, and additions made in the 
present volume ; and the reader will find certain common lines of 
thought running through all. He will discover, as indeed he might 
expect, unmistakable traces of loyal adherence to the characteristic 
doctrines of that Austrian school, which Dr. Smart has done so 
much to render familiar to English students. To one who, like the 
present reviewer, finds the doctrines of that school inadequate, and 
regards the exclusive emphasis laid by them on one side of the central 
theory of economics, — the theory of value, — as erring by an excess 
as extravagant as the older English economists perhaps erred by de- 
fect, some of Dr. Smart's theoretic positions must inevitably ap- 
pear to be doubtful. Nor does he think that that " fallacy of the 
particular instance," to which Dr. Smart, with characteristic can- 
dor, alludes in his preface, is without its prejudicial influence on the 
reasoning of parts of the book. The readers of this Journal will 
be more especially interested in the "Studies in Consumption," 
where distinctly ethical considerations are raised ; but it may be 
noticed that throughout the whole book an ethical strain is apparent. 
This does not always, we think, conduce to perfect clearness of 
thought ; but it may attract readers, who would be repelled by mere 
economics, and it may be attributed with some plausibility to that 
special influence of Mr. Ruskin to whom Dr. Smart pays a tribute 
of genuine gratitude. This ethical tendency is perhaps not entirely 
consistent with the strict tenets of the Austrian school. In dis- 
cussing women's wages, for example, and seeking adequate reasons 
for their comparative lowness, Dr. Smart places apparently as par- 
allel in their validity the criterion of explanation and that of 
justification ; but, while the first of these may be economic, the 
second is surely more properly ethical. Yet Dr. Smart evidently 
inclines here to attach as much importance to the latter as to the 
former standard, while on page 9, on the other hand, he says that 
" in vain does" a man protest that he has worked hard and worked 
well, and that a fair day's work deserves a fair day's wages. Society 
answers inexorably, We have nothing to do with your work ; let us 
see your product ; if it pleases us, we shall pay you for it ; if not — ." 
There can be little doubt that the Austrian school, with its exclusive 
insistence on the demand side of the problem of value, would em- 
phasize this rigid economic view ; but we doubt whether Dr. Smart 
himself has quite reconciled this conception with those more ethi- 
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cal considerations to which he often appeals. Perhaps in his case, 
as in that of many another writer, the hardness of his head has not 
been able to resist the warmth of his heart, and he is betrayed into 
an inconsistency, which is dangerous to sound reasoning, though it 
is creditable to sympathetic feeling ; and this apparent inconsistency 
may, we think, also be detected in other passages of the book. 

L. L. Price. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 



Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Struggle 
of Paganism against Christianity. By Alice Gardner, Lec- 
turer and Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge ; author of 
"Synesius of Cyrenet." Vol. xiii., "Heroes of the Nations." 
Edited by Evelyn Abbott. London and New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1895. 

Miss Gardner's able and scholarly little book deals with an im- 
portant passage in the history of the great conflict, supremely inter- 
esting to all students of ethics, between the young Christianity 
and the dying Paganism. The new spirit, in its strenuous fight for 
existence, was inevitably forced into an attitude of defiance, denial, 
absolute opposition, war to the death against the old systems of 
which it was in reality the complement. The root-principle of 
Christianity, its identification of the nobler nature of man with 
the divine spirit of the universe, manifesting itself in a burning 
enthusiasm for truth, for a spiritual morality, and a deep-hearted 
love, gave rise also to a contemptuous hatred and rejection alike of 
the easy-going eclecticism of the times, the fleshly standard of 
pleasure, the cold and lifeless self-righteousness of the moralists, 
and the art and philosophy and culture that seemed to block the 
way. A deeper consideration of that very principle was one day to 
show that those rejected elements were vitally necessary to its own 
development. But that day was not yet. 

Miss Gardner's account of the varying struggle, though clear 
and instructive as far as it goes, does not bring out this all-important 
point, nor does she treat the great Arian controversy with the care 
and precision it deserves. Her estimate of the work and character 
of Julian, not as an apostate, but as what he was, a reactionary, is 
thoughtful; temperate, and judicious. Yet it may be questioned 
whether the author's sympathy with her hero and her laudable desire 
to do justice to his undoubted merits have not caused her to over- 



